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MASONRY—THE HANDMAID OF RELIGION, 
AN ADDRESS 


Delivered before the brethren of Holly Spring Lodge, 
on the anniversary of the Patriarch, St. John the Bap- 
tist, A. L. 5841. , 


BY JOHN DELAFIELD, ESQ: 


A single emanation of the Divine will, breathed into 
existence the element of Light. Beforethe Almighty 
adorned this planet with its present beauty, it floated 
-hrough the immense regions of space a chaotic and 
fluid globe. ‘The spirit of God moved upon the 
face of its waters’—that spirit to whom the darkness 
and the light are both alike—which, in ages past, and 
ia all ages to come, hath and will ever permeate and 
sustain the universe. In the progress of his excellent 
acts, He speaks the word. and at His fiat, the angel- 
ic multitudes, with glowing cherubim and seraphim. 
amazed, behold a new created world,—confusion to 
order yields,—the dry land separates from the waters 
—verdure clothes the field—trees and herbs bedeck 
the mead,—the insect sparkles the earliest rays of the 
rising sun,—the lowing cattle and every creeping thing 
come forth from chaos—and, God saw that it was good 
and blessed it. Creation there displayed the power of 
God,—and, when its wonders were crowned with the 
element of Light, the morning stars sang together, 
and the sons of God shouted for joy. 

So, also, in the moral, as in the physical world, hath 
Jehovah brought order out of chaos, and dispelled 
darkness by celestial light. 

It is not ours here to paint the origin of society, nor 
to trace from their sources the jarring elements which 
has become inherent in the existence of our moral na- 
ture. We witness daily the sad truth, that, from his 
superiority over the angels themselves, man has fallen 
through disobedience—that from the peaceful bosom 
where first nought but charity and faith existed, now 
dwells a miad harassed by anxiety, suspicion and dis- 
trust. We also know, that all was made for our ea- 
joyment and happiness; and that, it is we ourselves 
who, by excess, defile that which otherwise were pure, 
—just as the fainting traveller may drink wholesome 
and refreshing draughts from the bounteous overflow- 
ing spring, but when he rushes heedlessly therein he 
muddies the source, and the waters are those of impu- 
tity. The causes, however, of the moral chaos around 
us, it is not ours hereto investigate. As the supreme 
architect of the universe has placed us in the midst of 
it, as humble christians and upright masons; to this 
disposition of us we are bouad cheerfully and cordial- 
ly to bow. Bat although to the natural mind, dark- 
ness is every where shrouding the secrets of heaven in 
obscurity ; yet, the infiinite benevolence of Almighty 
God hath granted to our fallen nature bright lumina- 
ries, whose light is open to us if we will receive it, and 
the rays of which, darting from the pure source of 
light and life itself, will lead the faithful enquirer thro’ 
the intricacies of this life to the immediate presence 
of the Great and Glorious Ruler of Heaven. 

a moral chaos went forth the fiat ‘* Let there be 
t . 

Then fled the mists of error before the sun of right- 

eousness, rising with healing on his wings. When 


“ the blazing star” of Bethlehem first Jed the wander-| 








ing shepherds to the humble birth-place of the Son of 
Ged; then was the response again re-echoed through 
the arches of Heaven ‘ and there was light.” In the 
midst of the Doctors at the temple its celestial rays 
first began to dawn upon this world. Brighter did 
they beam, and more radiant was their effalgence, when 
the apostles sunk upon the earth in astonishment at 
His glorious transfiguration. But at the night of the 
crucifixion, when black darkness shrouded the earth, 
when the elements were shaken, when nature heaved 
convulsively at the throes of the last agony, and the 
eye of God seemed withdrawn from guilty man; then 
the dawn of the brightest light ever thrown by our 
blessed Lord upon this world was breaking into day— 
“It is finished!” The scourge has lacetated, the 
thorn has pierced, the bloody drops have coursed down 
the cheek of our Redeemer, the stony path has been 
trodden to Calvary—the great sacrifice was offered !— 
‘Tt is finished !’—the powers of darkness have been; 
overcome! Then, ‘there was light.” In celestial 
tongues of fire it descended from on high, speaking 
to the troubled mind,—Peace and pardon—to the pris- 
oner, Freedom—Light of Heaven, that has ever since 
been shed upon the sincere and faithful soul,—Light 
of Heaven, that has een committed to the holy Charch 
the Bride of Christ, and which points tu us ail the 
sure and unerring path to a better world. 

On looking back over the history of moral darkness 
of our nature, and the means displayed by Almighty 
God for counteracting our evil passions, and for dis- 
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pensing to poor humaa nature instruction and knowl- 
edge, we are struck with the simplicity and henevo- 
lence of the plan. There have ever been but three! 
means of communication of moral light to man: 

I. His personal preseace and authoritative com- 
mand. ‘To the Patriarchs he imparted knowledge by 
personal conversation. Witness the burning eloquence 
of His discourse out of the whirlwind with Job :—To 
his chosen he appeared in the pillar and cloud of light: 
—To Moses, in majesty on Sinai: To the High 
Priest wisdom was vouchsafed by Urim and Thum- 
mim. Still later camethe Messiah, ‘* God manifest in 
the flesh”—and, even now, His real presence, in ful- 
filment of His holy promise, is vouchsafed to the 
Christian church. ‘ Lo! I am with you always, even 
the end of the world.” 

II. The Holy volume of the Sacred Scriptures, the 
Book of Life—the record of His sacred laws. 

III. Traditionary Instruction :—Drawn by wise and 
good men throughout past ages from the laws of na- 
ture, or handed down for preservation of doctrines and 
practices of those to whom holy things were commit- 
ted by inspiration and which did not appertain to sa- 
cred record. 

Even in this division of moral illumination it may 
not be inapt to institute a farther comparison with the 
system and order which governed the creation of the 
light of this world. God made great lights in the fir- 
mament—the sun to rule the day—the mooa to gov- 
ern the night—and the stars to glimmer through the 
vault of ether. These were for signs and for seasons 
—for days and for years; but the moral lights were to 
continue forever, to shine gently in our passage thro’ 
life and to brighten into perfect day when our destined 
course on earth shall have been run, and the silver 
cord shall have been loosened, and the vessel broken 
at the fountain. 





Io the firmament first arose the sun, lighting the 
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world with floods of golden light—a giant proud, rea- 
dy to run his course. But what is all the spleador of 
the solar ray to the effulgence of the sun of righteous- 
ness—that sun which rose for the healing of the na- 
tions to dispel from them the mists of error, and effec- 
tually to banish the powers of darkness. What, the 
brilliancy of the solar ray, toa sanbeam from the 
presence of God! What the power of the sun above 
our heads ia comparison of His presence, a single em- 
anation of whose will breathed it into existence, and 
without whose sustaining power, its elements, would 
dissolve with fervent heat. 

With gentler beams and milder rays the silvery moon 
first sued her lustre on the newly created world. So 
doth the sacred volume of God's law shed its mild and 
hallowed radiance upoa the narrow path to life. ‘This 
word is a light unto my feet, and a lamp about my 
paths. Sileatly and calmly do its solemn truths en- 
lighten, purify, and improve the heart. 

Then in the firmament twinkled the starry hosts of 
Heaven through the realms of night. There is nei- 
ther speech nor language amongst them, yet their 
voice is heard in an eloquent and burning praise of 
God. So in the moral world amid the darkness of 
the natural mind, have we noticed gleaming scintilla- 
tions of light in the various traditionary lore of man. , 

Elere and there sages and philosophers have explor- 
ed the laws of nature, have investigated her phenome- 
na, and have left us the traditions and philosophy of 
the schools. And prophets and apostles through past 
ages have gleaned the doctrines and precepts of the 
holy Church, and by tradition, have handed them 
down for our guidance. From various sources has 


traditionary light beea shed upon the moral world, and 


these may be aptly compared to the twiakling light of 
the starry spheres—dim, yet giving light—anad in fact 
deriving all their brilliancy by reflection from, and con- 
formity to the Diviae will whether expressed in na- 
ture or revelation. 

Based upon the united foundation of the Real 
Presence of the Redeemer, the Holy Scriptures, and 
apostotic tradition, stands the Church, the Bride of 
Christ, our holy Mother. She shines forth resplen- 
dent with an union of every degree of moral illumina- 
tion ever vouchsafed to man. 

At humble distance, without pretension, with one 
hand resting oa the sacred volume, the other extend- 
ed with charity towards mankind, and with the eye 
turned with hope towards Heaven, stands Masonry— 
the handmaid of religion. Her disciples receive illu- 
mination from the holy Wor.!, and from tradition.— 
Two degrees of the moral light irradiate her path. 
While the holy Church is a Divine institution estab- 
lished for the redemption of the world—Masonry has 
flourished, its handmaid, claiming however, only hu- 
man authority for its origin. It with 
Enoch before the flood. It flourished through the 
patriarchial ages but was signally brought to its height 
of excellence by the wisdom of the mighty Solomon. 
From his era it has been haaded to usa perfect sci- 
ence, founded on the united testimony of Holy Scrip- 
ture and tradition. Prophets and apostles have been 
amongst its brightest sons. Sages and philosophers 
have drank from its fountains. Almighty God has 
stamped the seal of approbation upon the institution 
by making it subserve His purposes in the preserva- 
tion of His holy word. Has any christian present in 
this assembly learned what hecame of the Ark of the 
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Covenant at the destruction of the first teuple ? When 
the Jews were canied in captivity to Babylon, what 


fate attended the sacred records, the Eholy Law of} 


God? All that it ig permitted to, state is that in His 
providence Jehovah committed the. preservation there- 
of the Masoaie fraternity—that during the captivity 
none but the * Eye of God’ rested on those sacred 
deposits, and that at the rebuilding of the second 
temple by the masonic Art they were again brought to 
light and restored to their wonted place in the house 
of God. 

There is one feature in all the systems of moral sci- 
ence handed, down from earlier days forming a singu- 
lar contrast to the customs of the present age. [ al- 
lude to the secrecy and mystery in which. the various 
elements of instruction are imparted. Amongst many 
of the good and virtuous, this has been in our day an 
objection to the Institution itself. It is betieved that 
all history will coafirm the fact that, until about the 
fourth centary of the christian. era, no system of in- 
struction was ever public. The.schools of the philo- 
sophers were shrouded in mystery. The rites. and 
ceremonies of worship in those days were veiled in 
mystery. At Eleusis, at Thebes, at the temples on 
the Indus, nay, at Rome itself, secrecy marked: the 
more important rites. The novice too, before he could 
become an heirophant was required to undergo a sys- 
tematic preparation, and the steps from initiation to 
perfection were gradual and progressive. F.ven a sys- 
tem of writing was peculiar to the Priesthood in early. 
ages, now handed.down to us under the name “ hier- 
oglyphics”’ or. ** sacred sculptures.” But lest the an- 
tiquity, of the.custom, and the danger of removing any 
ancient land-mark, or of omitting any sure tradition 
properly delivered, to the brethren, be not deemed a 
sufficient reason for the preservation of the.mysterious 
as their ancestors.djd.of old; allow me to refer to an 
analogy. which may. tend to disarm.the scruples of any 
christian. f allude to ** the discipline of the secret” as 
practised by the Apostolic church dusing the first four: 
centuries. to the hidden. te1ms in. which the holy sac- 
raments were alluded.to, before mere catechumens or 
the unitiated—and, to the peculiar secrecy and pro- 
gressive steps. required of each disciple of the faith as 
he advanced, to, the perfect knowledge of the Christian 
faith. 

“| have.fed; you with milk” saith St. Paul to. the 
church at Corinth (I. Cor. LIT, 3:) and not with meat 
for hitherto. ye were not able to bear it, neither yet 
now are ye able.” Then, too, where in the sacred 
word do we find the faithful assemble ?. Ln preaching. 
the Apostles. boldly addressed the multitudes in. the 
streets, in the market places, atthe Synagogues—in 
the Holy Temple. But when to use the phrase of 
inspiration, they assembled ‘‘to break bread’’—or in 
other words to offerthe Eucharistic oblation—the 
congregation met in an ‘ upper chamber” or in the 
secret retreats of the mountains around Jerusalem.— 
Nor was the peculiar nature of the mystery of the 
Lord's supper explained to the uniniated. For four 
centuries was it preserved in, striet abscurity—and to 
this truth both Christian and Pagan writers bear am- 
ple witness. The bitterest persecutions were waged 
against the faithful—martyr after martyr suffered at 
the stake. Effort after effort was made by the Emper- 
or: and their officers, to extort from the suffering 
Chnstians the nature of their secret rites. In vain 
did the pro-consul Pliny, the apostate Julian, or the 
learned and infidel Porphyry or Celsus urge their sur- 
mises as to what was the great Christian mystery.--- 
‘hey never ascertaioed its holytruths. Far and wide 
was spread the vile slander that the faithful at each 
secret meeting killed an infsnt, covered with paste or 
bread, and ¢,.€0 eat its body and drank its blood But 
although this ws firmly met and denied at every mar- 
tyrdom—at every perseuution, still echoed the sacri- 
jegous lie through pagan ranks. None buat the traly 
faithful, who-had passed through the several degrees 
from initiation to perfectio,”. Were permitted to witness 
the most holy rites er unde, Stand their import. In 
the earliest liturgies we find that after all had assem- 
bled, the public prayers were offesed, and the pubiic 
instruction was-communieated, but » hen the Bishop 
then pronounesd the usual formula, ** S:’rsum corda™ 
(Lift up your hearts”) the Novitiates and Carechumens 
were dismissed with the words ‘ Ite missa est”’—(So! 


you are dismiissed)—and none but those who had 
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permitted, to remain. 

* It then the immediate disciples and successors o 
the. inspired Apostles adopted this then prevalent cus 
tom, still preserved. by masons, may it not the subjec 
of dont whether a well: founded objection can exisi 
upon that account? 

To return however to the principle features of -ma- 
sonry. 

We have this day assembled: to.celebrate the Anni 
versary of the festival of St. John the Baptist—one of 
the Patron Saints of the fraternity. From the lesson 
of his-holy life may be gathered the duties; and the 
aim of every true mason. His was the task ** to com 
fort the people of the Lord, to utter the voice of one 
crying ia the wilderness, prepare ye the way of the 
Lord—make straight io the desert an highway for om 
God.” Fo!lowing in the footsteps of this Saint, came 
one whose shoe latchet he was not worthy to unloose. 
So with this fraternal association. It comes the har- 
binger of a yet trighter light. Its lessons refine and 
purify the heart, while they prepare it for the recep- 
tion of what is traly good and right. To the people 
of the Lord it doth.speak comfort. In the moral de- 
sert it doth make straight an, highway for our God.— 
Every valley of depression aad distress is exalted by 
the compassion of the brethren for each other's woes. 
Every hill of difficulty and unjust oppression shall, te 
made low by the sympathy and assistance of every. 
worthy brother. The crooked dealiags of the unjust 
shall be made straight and. the rough places. of. this 
world’s adversity, smooth, But may we rot draw a 
yet stronger analogy? ‘Mark the perfect man, and 
behold the upright for the end of that man is peace !” 
Let then the varied instructions of the masons be com- 
municated to an. attentive ear and. a faithful breast, 
and the way is at.once open for “the grateful heart” 
to receive in the more sacred. mysteries ot the Holy 
Church, such peace as passeth. the understanding of 
this world. 

{Concluded in our next.] 


‘undergone the requisite degree of instruction wer: |: 











The first introdnction of tea into Europe is not as 
certained ; according tothe common accounts, it eam; 
into England from Holtand, in 1666, when Lord Ag 
lington and Lord: Ossory brought over a small quay 
tity; the custom-of drinking tea became fashionable 
and a pound-weighf sold then for sixty shillings. Th 
account, however, is by no meanssatistactory. [hav 
heard of Ctiver Cromwell's tea-pot-in the possessig 
of acollector, and this will derange the chronolog 
of those-writers who are perpetually copying the re 
searches-of others, without confirming or ccrrectir 
them. ; 
» "Phe best'account of the early use, and the prices v 
tea in England; appears in the hand-bill of one wh! 
may be called our first Tea-maker. This ecriov! 
hand-bill bears no date, bu: as Hanway ascertaine. 
that the price was sixty shillings in 1660, this bill my. 
have been dispersed about that period. ; 
Thomas Garway in Exchange-alley, tobacconi:! 
and coffee-man, was the first who sold and retailed tes 
recommending it for the cure of all disorders. Tt. 
following shop-billis more curious than any historic 
account we have. 

“Tea in England hath been sold in leaf for si 
pounds, and sometimes for ten pounds the pound 
weight, and in respect of its former scarceness and 
dearness it hath been only used as. aregaila in high 
treatments and entertainments, and: presents made 
thereof to princes and grandees till the year 1657.— 
The said Garway did purchase a quantity thereof, and 
first publicly sold the said tea in leaf or drink, made 
according to the directioas of the most knowing mer- 
chants into those Eastern countries. On the knowls 
edge ofthe said Garway's continued:care and industry 
in obtaining the best tea, and making drink thereof, 
very.many noblemen, physicians, merchants, &c, have 
ever since sent to. him for. the said leaf; and daily re- 
‘sort to his house to drink thereof, He-sells tea from 
16s to 50s a pound.’ 

W.hile the honor of: introducing tea may be dispu- 
ted:between the English andthe tvutch, that of coffee 








Sisoeoellamyo 
INTRODUCTION OF TEA, CO#FEE AND 
CHOCOLATE. 


It is. hardly credible that on the first introduction of 
the Chinese leaf, which now. affords our daily refresh- 
ment; or the American leaf, whose sedative fumes 
made it so long a universal favorite; or the Arabian 
berry, whose aroma exhilirates its European votaries ; 
that the-use of these harmless. novelties should have 
spread. consternation, in the nations of Europe, and 
have been anathematized by the. terrors and the fie- 
tions of some of the lesrned. Yet this seems to have 
happened. Patin, who wrote so furiously agams@the 
introduction of autimony, spread.the same alarm at 
the use of tea, which he calls. * ’impertinente nouye- 
aute de siecle.” In Germany, Hanneman consider- 
ed.tea-dealers as immoral members of society, lying 
in wait for men’s purses and lives; and Dr. Dancan, 
in his treatise on hot liquors, suspected that the vir- 
tues attributed to.tea were merely to encourage the} 
importation. 
the use of this shrub from various motives. In 1670 
the name of hay-water. ‘ The progress of this. fa- 
mous plant,” says an ingenious writer, ‘* has been 
something like the progress of truth; suspected at 
first, though very palatable to those who had courage 
to taste it; resisted as it encroached; abused as its 
popularity seemed to spread; and establishing its tri- 
umph at last, in cheering the whole land from the 
palace to the cottage, only by the slow and resistless 
efforts of time and. its own virtues.” 

Dr. Short has recorded.an anecdote of a stratagem 
of the Dutch in their second voyage to China, by 
which they at first obtained their tea without disbars- 
ing money; they carried fromhome great stores. of 
dried sage, and bartered it with the Chinese for tea ; 
and received three or four pounds of tea for one of 
sage : but at length the Dutch could not export suffi- 
cient quantity of sageto supply their demand. This 
fict, however, proves how deeply the imagination. is 
concerned with our palate, for the Chinese, affected 
by the exotic novelty, considered our sage to be more 


Many virulent pamphiets were published: against} 


a Dutch writer says it was ridiculed in Holland under} 


remains between the English and’the. French. 

It appears by. Le Grand's * Vie privee des Francois," 
that the celebrated’ ‘Thevenot, in 1658, gave coffee af- 
ter dinner; but it was considered as the whim of a 
traveller ; neither the thing itself, not its appearance, 
was inviting: it was probably attributed by the gay to 
the humor of a-vain philosophical traveller. But ten 
years afterwards a Turkish ambassador at Paris mad. 
the beverage highly fashionable. ‘The elegance oj 
the equipage recommended.it to the eye, and charme 
the women; the brilliant porcelain cups, in which j 
was poured; the napkins fringed with gold, and th 
Turkish slaves. un-their knees presenting it to the i. 
dies, seated on the ground on cushions turned th 
heads of the Persian dames. 

Chocolate the Spaniards brought from Mexic 
where, it was denominated Choccollaiti: it wasa coar 
mixture of'ground:cacao and [ndian corn. with rocon 
but the Spaniards, liking its nourishment, improyed 
into a richer compound, with sugar, vanilla, and oth 
aromatics. Curiosities of Lilerature. 





From the Democratic Review. 


FIRST MEETING OF JEFFERSON AND 
BURR.* 


The following anecdote was related by Mr. Jeffe 
son to the wriier, while on a visit to Monticello, i 
the year 1822. Jt wa’ told in illustration of an opi: 
ion advanced by the former in relation to physio« 
nomy, thet although it was but folly to attempt a sy 
tem of judging character from any particular confo 
mation of features, yet the eye was an unerring i: 
dex of the soul, and no training on the part of its po 
sessor could prevent it from disclosing his moral n 
ture toa skilful observer. I will endeavor to repe 
the anecdote in the exact words of the illustrious n: 
rator. 

- During my attendance on one of the earliest s 


{sions of the Continental Congress at Philadelp} 


said Mr. J., 1 chanced to dine one day ata pub: 





Tius interesting and remarkable anecdote, which has never ‘ 
fore, to out knowledge, been published, is communicated ta ! 
Democratic Reyiew by a gentleman of high respectability, 
‘whose statement its truth is unuestionable—Mr. D. P. The 





precious thaa their tea. 











son, of of Montpelier, Vermont, formerly for many years a ne’ * 
bor and frivnd of Mr, Jefferson.—Ed. D, R. 
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puse where several distinguished gentlemen from a- 
‘oad, all entire strangers to me, had just arrived in the 
ty. Among these was a gentleman who becattie 
ated directly opposite to me at the table, and soon 
tracted my observation by his peculiar and remark- 
le countenance, and especially by his singularly 
atless aad subtly quivering, eye, which to me threw 
“an expression extremely sinister; for [ had ever 

ted, that an eye of this character indicated moral 

foquy of the heart, and this kind of eye he possess- 
ed in a more eminent degree than any I had ever seen. 

So strong indeed, were my impressions in the case, 

that I felt ao hesitation in making up for myself a de- 

cided opinion of the true character of the man hefore 
me, as before mentioned, then unknown to me, even 
by name. —" 

"After retiring te the private ‘room of the friend, at 
Whose invitation 1 had dined there, re asked me, with 
pn air of curiosity, if I noticed the gentleman who sat 
Opposite to me at the table we had jast left ; and if so, 
what was my opinion of him? 

I replied, that { trad not only noticed the man, but 

formed a decided epiaion of him, and that was, tha 

S true character might be expressed in three words 
~coldness, cunning aud perfidy. 

« Why sir,” said my friend, in surprise, ‘* you can- 
yot know the man of whom you are speakins, it is Mr. 
Burr, the greatest lawyer in New York.” 

“I will not alter my opinion for all that,” 1 re- 
marked. “I have never knewa swch an eye as his 
p an honest man’s head; and whatever may be his 

resent eminence, and fair reputation, I will venture 





1e prediction, that he will yet be known as a vil-) 


-ain.” 


juent reason to recall my first impression of the true 
character of Aaron Burr. D. P. T. 
Montpelier, Vt., Sept. 1841, 


IF 1 WERE. 


It is very apt to be the case that a man would do a 
great many good things if he were so and so situated, 
but that troublesome word “if” is apt to interfere with 
his good intentions. 

If I were a merchant, says one, I Would always 
ansact my business in the most honorable way, J 
vould never take advantage of another, I would deal 
ronestly with all, I wou'd gain the respect of ail. 

‘ If I were a farmer [ would devote my whole atten- 
ion to the cultivation of the soil, I would raise the 
~rgest crops of wheat, the greatest number of bushels 
uf potatoes to the acre, the largest cabbage heads, and 
I would have the neatest and best managed farm in 
town 

IfI were arich man, I would apprepriate all my 
surplus income to charitable purposes. 

If 1 were a lawyer I would always plead the case of 
the poor and oppressed. and would deduct a large 2- 
mount of the fees for my services. I would go against 
gppression in all cases, whether it would subserve my 
‘nterest or not. 

If { were a tailor, 1 would not take more than a 

feasonable — of cabbage, and I would always 
favea garment done and sent home at the time | 
dromised it. 
‘ If I were a physician, T would always attend upon 
‘he poor gratis, and act charge half so much for feeling 
‘he pulse or extracting a tooth as the regular practi- 
,oners do. 

If I were a mechanic, I would devote all my time 
\) my profession, and I would always punctually ex- 
fcute all orders sent to me. 

If I were alady I would be attending to the domes- 

concerns of the household, and not walking the 
reets, endeavoring to attract the attention of the 
eaux, and spinning street yarn when I ought to be 
inaing stocking yarn at home. 

If { were an editor, I would write to please myself 
$¢ well as my customers, so far as I was able, with- 
po the expectation of always doing the one or the 

r 





If I was a subscriber to a newspaper, I would al- 
Ways pay for it punctually, avd never find fault be- 
eause it sometime happened that there was nothing in 
it which particularly interested me—especially, whea 
there was nothing to put in it. 

But that little word rr is apt to be in the way and 
to disconcert all one’s good intentions and charitable 


actions, and if it were not so frequently made a pro- 
viso and a base to good actions, many more deeds of 
charity might be *¢complised. 

But withoat any more *s or ands, it is certain we 
can often do a good deed whew we don’t! and ifisa 
kind of general excuse for not doimg as We ought.— 
Boston Transcript. 


BRITISH EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

The history of this associatioa exhibits the singular 
and remarkable phenomencn of a company of private 
individuals, sharing with crowned kings the highest 
prerogatives of government, retaining large armies in 
theit service, carrying on lang, bloody and desolating 
wars, regulating tae commercial intercourse of na- 
tions, assuming and exercising the rights of sovereign- 
ty over wide and populous regions, und-changing the 
character of avaricious speculators, for that of politic, 
but despotic princes. 

This company, we learn from hi-tory, derives its 





Jexitrence from the charter of iacorporaton, granted 


by Queen Elizabeth, in 1600. As the Grants of 
privileges expired by their owa limitation, they have 
been from time to time renewed by the crown. The 
charter of 1712 gave the society the exclusive control 
of the whole trade ef the British empire with India, 
and China, and the gigantic monopoly continued du- 
ring a hundred years. In 1813, the other subjects of 
the crown were allowed to participate in the rich tra- 
ffic with the East. But the company retained, and 
still hold the lacrative China-trade to the exclusion of 


j all competitors. 


The funds of the magnificent corporation were, 
soon after its organization, diviced into 4000 shares of 


In after times, continued Mr. J. to me, I had fre-| the vatae of 100 pounds sterling each; the number 


has siace been increased, to 60,000, and the value has 
risen to about three hundred pounds. The annual 


| dividends during the past half century, have varied from 
]3 to 12 per cent. The stockholders, 200010 number, ; 
decide the fate of Oriental nations, and the Govern-|- 


ors constituted by them, hold the sway of 80 millions 
of subjects, and 30 millions of allves and tributaries. 
The army of the company im 1822, amounted to 203.- 
454 men, one tenth of whom are Europeans. The 
revenue ia that year was 14@ millions of dollars, the 
the expenditures 143 millions. 

The exports from India to Europe, are cotton, spi- 
ces, indigo. teas, andsilks. Introducing the cultivation 
of the mulberry tree, and the management of silk- 
worms, in 1780, they exported in 1821, 1,057,600 
pounds of the material produced by the industrious 
insects. It is stated thatthe net profit derived to 
England from this trade since 1600, has not been less 
than 150 millions sterling. 

The settlement in India, were, at the first institu- 
tion of the company, small and feeble. and their pos- 
sessions limited: with their growing streng'h, opulence, 
and resources, their empire extended, by conquest ur 
purchase, fortresses and factories wete established and 
this association of merchants have a territory of great 
extent under their jurisdiction, and more subjects un- 
det their dominion, than any sovereign of earth, ex- 
cept, the brother of the sun, and cousin of the moon, 
his tidiculous majesty of China. 





A NOVEL ORDER. | 


Last week (writes a provincial editor) a gentlemen 
called at our printiag office, and requested that wa 
would print for him about two hundred letters. Orn 
handing the copy te us, we were surprised to read the 
follewiag contents: 

tet | 18. 

My dear, ————=, I_ hasten to inform you that my 
dear wife Susan presented me with a fine ——=, at 
—= o'clock ———=, and that she and the dear babe 
are doing ‘*as well as can be expected.” You are 
aware that this is my ———<teenth blessing. Ever 
yours. _—— 

This “ novel order” certainly caused us to cast up 
an inquiring look, as much as to say, “ Afeé you in 
earnest ?”-:-fot his reply was, ‘I am in earaest.”--- 
* You kaow,” he continued, “ Mrs.——== has just 
been confined with the twelfth, and I see no p 
of her artiving at the ead of the chapter. Now, every 
accouchment I have to write to upwards of twenty 
friends and relations, Therefore, if I have a stock of 
printed forms by me, all I shall haveto doon those 





interesting occasions will be to fill up the blanks.” 
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Tobacco.—Allow that a young man who isa cofirm- 
ed tobacco chewer may live 25 years. In each day, 
there willissue from his mouth half a pint of a fluid 
too nauseously disgusting to describe. In 25 years 


jthis will amount to five hundred and fifty gallons, or 
more than four hogsheads of this detestible mass. In 


the same time allowing bim only two ounces a day, he 
will rofl as a sweet morsel under his tongue, half a ton 
of the hatefal weed which will sicken adog or killa 
horse, forming a heap of the size of ahaystack, Then 
his rejected quids would form a still larger pile. Now 
if such a young man could see ten balf hogsheads {ull 
of abominable filth destined to pass through his moutts 
—a wagon load of tobacco, and ten wheel-barrows 
heaped up with quids designed for an equally intimate 
association with his lips, how would the prospect 
affect him? And if the delicate young lady who is to be 
the partner of his life could see the same hew enviable 
would be her emotions 





A Yankee in Boston has set up a one horse thrash- 
ing machine for the ‘convenience of parents and 
guardians having unruly boys. He'll lick an urchin 
like thunder for fourpence. Smail lickings done for 
two cents only, and the mest entire satisfaction war- 
ranted. 





Rashness.«-Make no vows of eamity while you are 
smarting with a sense of neglect or cruelty; paia speaks 
with little propriety. 

Honest Pride.—1f a man has a right to be prowd of 
any thing it is of a good action done as it onght to be 
without any hase interest lurkiag at thre bottom of it. 








Importance of Education.—AMl who have meditated 
on the art of governing mankind, have been convinced 
that the fate of Empires depend on the education of 
youth. 





Woman.---Man cannot possess anything that ts bet- 
ter than a good woman, nor anything that is wore 
than a bad one. 





The fatest fashion is to pin a bolster to tne corsets, 
for bu-——hem !—afraid to say it. 





Leave show to spendthrifis and fools, white you and 
your familes consutt only tasteful simplicity, comfort 
and uvefuloess, in all arrangements and expenses. 








Repining at losses is only putting pepper into a sure 
eye. 





A Corrine R¥tort.<<A gentleman walking near 
Oxford, was met by sone students of the University, 
one of whom addressed him with. ; 

*Good morning, Father Abraham.’ 

*T am not Father Abraham,” said he. 

‘Good morning, Father Isaac,’ said a becdtid. 

*I am not Father Isaa¢,’ was the feply. 

‘Good morting, Father Jacob,’ said a third. 

‘I am neither Abraham, Isaat, hor Jacob, but Saul, 
son of Kish, who went out tuo seek his fathet’s asses, 
and to! { have found them. 





tions ot the world, may be comp: od to the fish which 
lives all the tinte fa salt water, yet is . 


Yankee Hill tells of a man whose hait was su red 
that his wife used to get up in the tight thinking it 
was sunrise. 


A virtuous man who has passed Tr the tempta- 





= — 


Ange?.=To be be aaigty about ttifles is mean and 
wees” | a 
bf devils; but to prevent ot suppress rising resentmen: 
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rospect \° Wise and gtotions, is manly and 





There are trees so tall it Missouri, that ix takes two 
looks 





men abd a boy to look to thé top of 
alll he ‘gets tired,aad sautidl commences Wlede tes left 
on, 
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POPULAR TAL ES. 


STORY OF A TEAR. 


Abridged from the French of Edward Lemoine. 
Imagine yourself; good reader, to be present in one 
of the crowded ‘rooms of the city of Paris. Ma- 
ny persoas are thers assembled—actors, actresses, ma- 
nagers, dramatics, and dramatic critics. Jest and 
story are passiag in abundance, and all seem to be 
animated aad merry. Yet a grave story sometimes 
flows from the lips of those whoare there met together, 
and it would be injustice to say that it did not meet 
with sympathy from, or was unappreciated by, the 
talkative party to which it was addressed. One such 
story, we shall relate, as it was told in that temple of 
merriment. 

A. new performer was complaining 2f her inability 
to present herself before the public without the most 
distressing agitation. Some of those present en- 
couraged the new beginner, but the majorily express- 
ed an opinion of adifferent kind. ‘ Suzh tremors 
are incurable,” said the latter class; ‘nature has 
made us originally either bold or timid.” + Yes,” 
said others who coacurred in the sentiment expressed 
«just as she has made us cold or ardent, grave or gay. 
We remain what we were made at first. Show us an 
aspiring mao cured of his ambition, ora miser con- 
verted.” 

Some of those who listened to these observations 
exclaimed against them as having a tendency to make 
men materialists or fatalists. One individual, how- 
ever, gave the last remark a more decided answer. 
‘* You ask for a converted miser,” said he; “I can 
show youone, There issuch a being among usnow; 
it is myself!” The person who said this was a popu- 
lar dramatist, noted for his generosity of feeling.— 
‘+ What !—you a miser?’’ said some of those who heard 
him; ‘ nonsense!—it is impossibie.’’ + Not so,” 
answered he calmly; ** I speak but the truth. I was 
a miser, though now thoroughly cured, I hope, ‘of 
the failing.” ** And what, pray, operated acure upon 
you?” returned one of the auditors. ‘ Listen, and | 
will tell you,” answered he ; * it was an infunt’s tear.” 
All present crowded round him immediately, and 
heard from his lips the following story. 

‘‘ The. jncidents which I am about to relate,” said 
the dramatist, “occurred in 1834. I had then just 
given to the theatre of the Porte Saint Martin one of 
my spieces—that which brought me the greatest share 
of fame and emolument. ‘Two letters were seni to 
me at that period. One was from the manager of the 
Marseilles theatre, informing me that he was anxious 
to bring out. my new piece there, but that, on re- 
hearsal, such difficulttes had been met with, as to 
render it desirable that I should be present myself, 

- previous to the production ofthe drama. The remu- 
neration for my trouble was to he left to my own 
decision. The second letter was also from Marseilles. 
It an in these terms; ‘ Sir, the wife and daughter of 
your brother are dying of want. Some hundreds of 
francs wauld save them, and I doubt not but you will 
judge..it proper to visit connexions so near to you, and 
make arrangements for their preservation and future 
comfort.’ The letter was signed by Doctor Lambert 
of Marseilles. ; 

I’ havé already said to you that I was a miser, in the 
worst sense of the word, and it is an avowal which my 
Jatter conduct barely enables me. to make without 
shame. ‘Tlie lester of the physician did not move my 
pity; bat it renewed ceriain angry feeliags which had 
formerly existed towards my sister-in-law in my mind. 
Some few years before this time, my brother, an honest 
saitar, who fell a prey to the element he loved so well, 
had writteo to-me, aagnouncing his intention to marry 
the daughter of a fisherman, a girl who brought: him 
the dowry of an. excellent heart, two pretty eyes, and 
a total want of money.. I was both proudand miserly, 
add [ answered him, saying that, ‘since he chose to. 
marry a girl withou: a shilling, he might_be bappy.if 
he could; bat that lie was doing a very foolish and 
degrading action.” I had the brutality. even to advise 
him to break with the girl, if he yet had it in his pow- 
er. » like a true-hearted and worthy man, wedded 
the gi ed, according to his promise. _ My 
sister-in-law was.a Breaton, proud and honest... She 
never forgot my letter, and despised the sender.— 
When she lost her husband, and was thrown into 








her mind to listen to the thought of petitioning for 
aid from one of such a disposition as [ had evinced.— 
But the sight of her girl, her only child, wasting 
away from sheer want, and the reflection that that 
poor thing must otherwise be cast helpless upon the 
world, made her at length disclose her connexion 
with me to the benevolent medical man who attend- 
ed her. The result was the letter I have alluded to. 

The prospect of emolument being very great, it may 
he imogined that [ was not disinclined to visit the 
Marseilles theatre. I answered the managers’ letter 
immediately, and followed it in person without delay. 
When I arrived at Marseilles, the first person whom 
I saw was the surgeon who had written tome. He 
was in waiting for me at the principal hotel there.— 
AsI had not answered his request for money, the 
good man had said, in his simplicity, ‘ he will be here 
in person,’ and day afier day he had ‘looked for me. 
The words with which he saluted me were these :— 
* You have lost no time, sir. Doubtless you thought, 
and justly, that death might come in the way if de- 
lays took place. Ah! [ am glad to see you; itisa 
proof of your uowearying kindness to your relatives.” 
What could I do? My purpose had been to visit 
Marseilles for the theatre only; but there was a de- 
gree of touching simplicity inthe physician’s manner 
which had more effect in preventing me from dis- 
closing the truth than would have been produced by 
any attack upon me for negligence. | felt it impos- 
sible to avow to such aman the real and sole pur- 
pose of my visit to Marseilles, and accordingly, in- 
stead of going straight to the theatre as intended, I 
walked away with the doctor to my sister-in-law’s. 

I found her in a most wretched hovel, scarcely pe- 
netrated by a single ray of the sun. Near the bed o, 
the poor sufferer stood an object which drew my first. 
attention. This was her little girl, withJarge black 
eyes, beautiful curling locks, and a couatenance fine- 
ly formed and intelligent, while marked at the same 
time by a degree of grave resignation, the result of 
the precocious habitude of suffering. How interest- 
ing that creature seemed tome! I felt, at first, as if 
I could have taken herfondly to my arms; but sordid 
avarice suddenly interposed, and struck me with the 
thought that, if I allowed myself to be moved, I must 
assuredly burden myself with new and heavy duties, 
which might press upon me for life. _ I involuntarily 
shrunk back at this base suggestion of the demon 
within me. The physician saw the movement, and, 
good man, he ascribed it to ity. ‘The sight of this 
misery touches you, sir,’ said he; ‘but the physic- 
ian must look closely into the ills which he would 
cure. It is you who must be the physician here.— 
Come nigh your poor relative,’ 

When: my sister-in-law noticed my appraach, she 
made an effort to raise herself. There was upon her 
faded countenance .a mixture of sadness and pride, 
which told me plainly that: it had cost her mnoch to 
apply to me. She descended to no crouching en- 
treaty, but, raising her finger, which trembled with 
weukaess and emotion, she pointed to her litile girl, 
and said, in low touching tones, ‘t See that sweet 
angel, that giftof Heaven! She will soon have no 
mother !” 

Equally true and disgraceful it is. that this appeal 
did not countéract or wipe away the miserly fears 
which had beset me. I answered even in cold tones, 
* Why entertain such fears? You are young; you 
have a good physician. You despair unnecessarily.’ 
Any other man would have added, ‘ Yéu have a bro- 
ther-in-law, too,’ who will give you every comfort in 
his power,’ I added no such words. ~My only tho’t 
was how to escape from the threatened burden in the 
easiést manner. Meanwhile, the little girl had been 
gazing on me with eyés which seemed to indicate that 
even she felt ‘the want of cordiality in the relative 
who had cometo her mother’s side. At length, while 
I stood in my uneasy uncertainty, she came close to 
me, and said, ‘Sitdown upon the bed, for you are 
too tall to let me kiss you if you stand.’: I sat down; 
and the child climbed upon my knee. The Brenton 
closed her eyes, and uplifted up her hands; as if pray- 
ing in-aid of the child's possible influence. 

Alas! feeling that my danger increased, I but har- 
dened my heart the more, and cluag more closely to 
the idol ‘whom | worshipped. My brow even con- 
tracted a frown, and there was a drop of perspiration 





poverty and distress, it was long ere she could bring 


upon it, as I gazed on the child. She, however, was 
not deterred from kissing me. * Will you be my 





pa; a?” satd she; ‘I shall love you well. 
you are to my dead papa! 
you good also ?" 
appeal was indiscribable. I felt its influence, and it 

moved me—to what? to uotwine the arms of the 

child radely from my neck, and set her down upon’ 
the floor. The effect of this repulse mpon her was 

striking“and instantaneous. She cast upon me a glance, 

in which surprise, disappointment, and fear were min- 

gled, and a tear, gathering in her beautiful eye, rolled 

slowly down her cheek. _ Her silent sorruw did what 

her endearments had utterly failed to do. A sudden 

revolution took place in my feelings. As by an en- 

chanter’s wand, the utter brutality of my avaricious 

self-love was laid before my eyes in all its nakedness. 

I shuddered at the spectacle, and, yielding instanta- 

neously to the better feeling awakened, I hastily took 

up the child, and exclaimed, laying my hand upon 

her head, * Before Heaven and thy mother, I promise 

to be a father to thee, and never shall ehild be so ten- 

deily cherished as [ shall «herish thee !’ 

Ah, had you seen the Brenton when these words 
were uttered! Suchan excitement was produced, 
that the physician and myself were alarmed for her 
life at the instant. But joy seldom kills. ‘ Brother! 
brother!’ murmured she, as soon as she was able to 
speak, ‘I had done you wrong.’ It may be guessed 
that such an avowal could not be gratifying to me. 
I hastened to check such an unmerited flow of grati- 
tude, by addressing myself to the medical man oa the 
subject of my sister-in-law’s removal to a better dwell- 
ing. He readily undertook to leok out for such a 
place, a thing which, asa stranger in Marseilles, I 
could not do. 

For three months after that period, I occupied a 
delightful cottage near Marseilles, with my sister-ia- 
law and her child. ‘To the Breton these months were 
months of uaalloyed happiness, though, in spite of all 
care, she slowly sank to the grave. ‘T'o me that 
period was also a memorable une. The alternation 
in my sentiments being confirmed by the happiness I 
tasted from the hour of the change, I became a new 
being. When my sister-in law died, my neice was 
left, of course with me. Since that time she has 
never been from my side. Of her joys I have made 
my joys, of her life my life. Ab! I owe her so much, 
That tear of hers—precious pearl, gathered by my 
heart—has been to it what the dew-drop of morn is to 
the unopened flower—expanding it for the entire day 
of existence !” 


How like 
He was good, good; are 
The touching grace of this infantine 





MISS MARTINEAU’S * PLAYFELLOW.” 


Miss Martineau, the indefatigable friend of her kind, 
has commenced a new series of tales, to be published 
quarterly, under the title of “ The Playfellow”—one 
significant of the purpose which the writer has in view 
as well, as of the classs whom she addresses.. As ia 
a somewhat similar work, Scott’s “ Tales of a Grand- 
father,” instruction of an amusing kind 1s to form the 
staple material, aod young persons, together with 
those whose limited education places them ia nearly 
the same rank as regards inellectual acquirements, 
are the parties for whose benefit Miss Martineau’s la. 
bors are obviously intended. The second volume in 
the series. which has made its. appearance,, embraces 
two stories desiged to illustrate the . coadition of 


refers to events duriug the progress.of that formidable) 
movespent, the heroin the latter-case, being the boy, 
Louis XVII., the unfortunate .sen of. his still more 
unfortunate father Louis XVI. © ‘Two short extracts, 
which our limited space allows us to present, will 
convey an idea of the manner im which the authoress,,, 
follows out her design. ; ¢ 


THE QUEEN. 


Marie, Antoinette had been married, as we know,ut, , 
filzeen, when she was not only inexperienced, but . 
very ignorant. Her mother, the Empress of Austria, 
Ywas s9 busy governing ber empire, that she could pay, 
jiutle attention to the education.ef her children. She...» 
gave tl.em governesses; but these, governesses indulged 
their pupils, doing their lessonsJor them, tracing theit,, 
writing in peocil, casting up their sums, whispering... 
to them how to spell, doing the outline of their draw; 
ings first, and touching them upat last, ‘The conse-» 





quence was, that when this young girl entered France 
a bride, at fifteen years.of age, she knew next to 20 
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thing; and though she took some pains, she never 
learned to spell. well in French, or to write gramma- 
tically, even after she declared thet she had forgotten 
her native language—German. She was very clever, 
notwithstanding. She had a stroag, firm, and decided 
mind. Her ignorance, however, was aa irreparable 
evil, especially her ignorance of menand common life. 
She had no means of repairing this ignorance. Eve- 
ry body flattered her; every one yielded to her io 
the daysof her prosperity, So that she knew no 
will but her own, till some mistake, which it was too 
late to set right?*Showed her how she had been de- 
ceived. : 

Of her many mistakes, however, none was so fatal 
as that of concluding thatall was well because no one 
told her to the coutrary ; of passing her days in splen- 
dor and pleasure, giving her whole mind to acting 
plays, masquerading, and inventing new amusements, 
and now and then providing for dependants by giving 
a license to sell some necessary article dear to the poor, 
while the poor were growing desperate with famine. 
She was careless and setfish, but she was not bard 
hearted ; for wherever she witnessed misery, she h-s- 
tened to relieve it,j often sacrificing her own pleasure 
for the purpose; but the people, hunger-bitten and in 
rags, seeing her splendor, and kearing reports of far 
more than was actually true, believed her hard- 
hearted; and from being proud of her, and devoted 
to her, when she entered France as a bride, they 
learned at last to hate her from the bottom of their 
souls. 

There would be no end to the story of how many 
attendants the queen had, aud what were the  forma- 
lities observed ainong them. We will only briefly go 
over the history of a day, in order fully to understand 
how great was the reverse when she became a prison- 
er. 

The queen was awakened regularly at eight o’clock 
at which hour her first lady of the bed-chamber, en 
tered the room, and came within the gilt railing which 
surrounded the bed, bringing in one handa pin-cushion, 
and in the other the book containing patterns of all 
the queen’s dresses, of which she had usually thirty-six 
for each season, besides muslin and other common 
dresses. ‘Ihe queen marked with pins the three she 
chose to wear in the course of that day; one during 
the morning, another at dinner, and a third in the 
evening, ata card party, a ball, or the theatre. The 
book was then delivered to a footman, who Carried it 
to the lady of the wardrobe. She took down from the 
sbelves and drawers these dresses and their trimmings, 
while another woman filled a basket with the linen, 
&c., which her majesty would want that day. Great 
wrappers of green taffety were thrown over these 
things, and footmen carried them to the queen's dress- 
ing room. Sometimes the queen took her breakfast 
in bed, and sometime in her bath. Her linen dress 
was trimmed with the richest lace ; herdressing-gown 
was of white taffety, and the slippers in which she 


_ stepped to the bath were of white dimity trimmed with 


lace. 

Two womea were kept for the sole busiaess of at- 
tending to the bath, which was usually rolled into the 
room upon castors. The bathing gown was of fine 
flannel, with collar and cuffs, and lining throughout 
of fiae linen. ‘The breakfast, of coffee, or chocolate, 
was served on a tray which stood on the cover of the 
bath. Meantime, one of the ladies warmed the bed 
with a silver warming-pan, and the queen returned to 
it, stting up ‘ia her white taffety dressing-gown, and 
reading ; or, if any one who had permission to visit 
her at that.hour.wished to see her, she took up her 
embroidery. This kind of visit ata person's rising is 
customary abroad ; an‘ it had been so long so at the 
court of France, that_certain classes of persons were 
understood to have a right to visit the queen~at the 
hourof her levee, as it was called. These persons 
were-the physicians and surgeons of the court, any 
messengers from the king, the queen’s secretary, and 
others ; so that there were often, besides the ladies in 
waiting, ten or a dozen persons visiting the queeu as 
she sat up in bed at work, or taking her breakfast. 

The great visiting hour, however, was noon, when 
the queen went into another room to have her hair 
dressed. We see iv prints how the hair was dressed 
at that time—frizzed and powdered, ard piled ap with 
silk cushions, ribbons, and flowers, till the wonder was 
how any head could bear such a weight. It took a 
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a long time to dress a |. dy's hair in those days. The 


queen sat before « most splendid toilette-table in the 
middle of the room. The ladies who had been in 
waiting for twenty-four hours now went out, and gave 
place to others in tull dress, with rose-colored’ bro- 
cade petticoa's, wide hoops, and high head-dresses 
with lappets, and allthe finery of a court. The usher 
took his place befure the folding-doors; great chairs 
and stools were set in a circle for such visiters.as had 
a right to sit down in the presence of royalty. Then 
entered the ladies of the palace, the governess of the 
royal children, the princes of the royal family, the 
secretaries of state, the captains of the guard, and, on 
Tuesdays, the foreign ambassadors. According to 
their rank, the queen either nodded to them as they 
entered, or bowed her head, or leaned with her arm 
upon her toilette-table, as if about to rise. This last 
salutation was only to the royal princes. She never 
gd rose, for her hair-dresser was powdering her 
air. 

lt was considered presumptuous and dangerous to 
alter any customs of the court of France: but this 
qneen thonght fit to alter one among others. It had 
always, before her time, been the etiquette for the 
lady of the highest rank who appeared in readiness in 
the queen's chamber, to slip her majesty’s petticoats 
over her head in dressing ; but when her majesty was 
pleased to have her head dressed so high that. no 
petticuat would go over it, but must.be slipped up 
from her feet, she used to step into her closet, to be 
dressed by her favorite mil.iner and one of her women. 
This change gave great offence to the ladies, who 
thought they had a right to the honor of dressing the 
queen. 

Her majesty came forth from her closet ready to go 
to mass in the chapel on certain days, and by this 
time her chaplains were in waiting among her suite. 
The gyal princesses and their trains stood waiting to 
follow the queen to the chapel, bat, strangely enough, 
this was the hour appointed for signing deeds of gift 
on the part of the queen. These gifts were too often 
licences for the exclusive sale of articles which all 
snould have been free to sell. ‘The secretary of the 
queen presented the pen to her majesty, and at these 
hours she signed aw-y the good will of thousands of 
well-disposed subjects. 

At this hour of the toilette, on the first day of the 
monih, the queen was presented with her pocket- 
money for the month—the sum which she might do 
what she liked with, and out of which she made pre- 
sents. This sum was always in gold, and was pre- 
sented in a purse of white kid, embroidered in silver, 
and lined with white silk. Its amount was, on anave- 
rage for the year round, £12,500. 1t was by saving 
out of this allowance. that she paid for the pair of 
diamond eat-rings which she bought soon ofter her 
marriage ; but it took six years’ saving to pay for that 
one ornament. She was young and giddy when she 
bought these jewels, and she paid for them out of her 
own pocket money; bat, as has been seen, the pur- 
chase did not sound well in the ears of peasants: who 
boiled nettles for food when they could get no bread, 
from the pressure of the taxes. Whetherthe dis- 
contented knew it or not, a good deal of this moath 
ly gold went in charity—charity, however, which 
did not do half the good that self-denial would have 
done. 

Her majesty was waited on at dinner by her ladies. 
She dined early, generally eating chicken, and drink- 
ing water only. She supped on broth, or the wing 
of a fowl, and biscuits which she steeped in water. 
She spent the afternoons among her ladies, or with 
her two most intimate friends, the Duchess de Polig- 
nac, for some time governess. to the royal childreny 
and the Princess de Lamballe, superintendent of the 
household. After atime, the friendship with both 
tliése ladies cooled; but while it lasted, the pleasant- 
est hours the queen passed were when working and 
conversing with these ladies. After the private thea- 
tre was given np, the evenings were commonly spent 
in small dull card-parties, but sometimes.in more a- 
greeable parties in the apartments of ane or other of 
i.er two friends. — It was thoughtless and undignified 
of the queen to act plays, to which thedapthibs of the 
guards aud various other persons were in tite admit- 
ted as sp-ctators; but though her best'friends would 
have been glad that she should have abstained from 





such performances, it is not surprising that she inclined 
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to an amusement that gave her something to think of 
and to do, and from which she-really'leatned more of 
literature than she could otherwise have done: Amidst 
the deplorable dullness of such a life as hers, we can- 
not woader that studying some of the best French 
dramatic poetry, and feeling for the hour that she was 
the companion and not the queen, should have been 
a pleasure which she was to forego: She sore- 


ly lamented atterwards that had ever indulged in 
it. 


THE KING. 


The king, Louis XVI, would probable have been 
a dall man in any situation in li His mind was 
dull, but his tastes showed that . he might have been 
better and happier in many places than in his own 
palace. Till he fell into misfortune,.and showed a 
somewhat patient and forgiving temper, he seems not 
to have attached any body to him, Hewas very silent, 
though now and then giving way to strange bursts of 
rudeness, which made his childrea.and servants afraid 
of him. For many years afver he married, his wife, 
was not sure whether he cared at allabouther. There 
must always be some doubt of this fora time in the 
case of royal marriages, which take place, as his did, 
without the parties having ever met, or being able to 
tell whether they shall like one another. The king's 
manners were such that it was difficult to say wheth- 
er he cared about any body, except, indeed, one per- 
son, and that person was not the queen, nor his aunts, 
nor his children, but a locksmith of the name of Ga- 
min. 

There were three employments that the king was 
sa fond of, that he seemed to have no iaterest left for 
any thing else; first, of lock-making; secondly, of 
hunting ; thirdly, of studying geography. As longas 
he could spend his hours with his huntsmen, with 
Gamin, cr marking his copper globe, or coloring maps, 
he seemed to care little how his ministers managed 
his kingdom, or how his wife spent her time, and form- 
ed her friendships. 

A person who had the opportunity of examining his 
apartments gives an account of them, which shows 
how little the king liked the common course of royal 
life, aad how differently he employed his hours in pri- 
vate from what his people supposed, On the staircase 
which led from one to another of his small private apart- 
ments, hung six pictures of the king's hunts, with exact 
tables ofthe game he had killed—the quantity, the kind 
of game, and the dates of the occasioas, divided into tlie 
months, the seasons, and the years of hisreign. Ina 
splendid room below stairs hung the engravings which 
had been dedicated to him, and designs of canals and 
other public works. The room above this contained 
the king’s collection of maps, spheres, and: globes. 
Here were found numbers of maps drawn and colored 
by the king, some finished, and many only half done. 
Above this was a workshop with a tarniag-lathe, and 





all necessary instruments for working in wood. Here 
while no one knew where the king was, did he spend 
hours with a footman, named Duret, in cleaning and 
polishing histools. Higher up. was alibrary, contain- 
ing the books the king valued most, and some private 
papers relatiag to the history of the royal families of 
Hanover, England, Austria, and Russia. In the room 
over this, however, did his majesty most delightto spend 
his mornings. It contained a forge,two anvils, vad 
every tool used in lock-making. Here he took lessons 
of Gamin, who was smuggied up the backstairs by Du- 
ret; and here the king and the locksmith hammered 
away for hourstogether, while all about the room might 
be seen common locks finished in the:most: pe: fect 
manner, secret locks, and locks of copper splendidly 
gilt. Gamin wasavulgar-minded man; and he treated 
the king ill both at this time, and after adversity lrad 
overtaken the royal family. In the¥é’early. days, he 
felt that the king was jo t.is power, sovafraid was hig 
majesty of the, queen and court, knowing» about this 
lock-making, and Gamino having. it in his power to 
tell any day. He spoke yruffly to the kihg, and or- 
dered’ him about as if he hid been ‘an apprentice, to 
which the king always submitted. — He not only en 
dured this treatment, bat intrusted. Gamin with ‘vari- 
ous secret commissions, which w €, sometimes of 
great importance. ‘The Account which Gam gave 
of the king*was, thtthe wa Kind and forbearing, timid 
inquisitive, and very "apt to Rovasleepie 
There was one more apartment, a sort of observato- 





ry, on the leads, in which was an immense telescope, 
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Juret was always at hand, either sharpening tools, or 
‘leaning the anvil, or pasting maps; and the king 
smployed him to fix the lens of the telescope so as to 
uit his majesty's eye: and there, in an arm-chair at 
the end of the telescope, sat the king for hours to- 
> spyiag at the people who threnged the pal-) 
ce courts, or who weat to and fro in the avenue. 
While his majesty was thus pursuing this child's 
play in private, his people were starving by thousands 
and preparing by millions to rebel; the government 
was deep in debt, the ministers perplexed and the 
wisest of them in despair, because they never could 
get his majesty to speak or act, even so far as to say 
in council, which of two different opinions he liked 
the best. He would sit by, hearing consultations on 
the most important and pressing affairs. and afier all 
leave his ministers unable to act, because he would 
not utter so mach as “ Yes” or “No.” He had no 
will, and nething coald be done without it. What a 
pity. fer suffering France, and forthe mild Louis 
imself, and ali of his family, that he was not a hunts- 
man or a mechanic, instead of a king! 
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' i TO OUR AGENTS,—We will feel curselves much 
ed to those gentlemen acting as Agents, if they will impress 





on minds of subscribers in their neighborhoods, the absolute 
a of —- payment. e have abandoned the aFrer 
terms $2 50, in mouths or at the end of the year. The 
terms are $21" apv nce. We can sustain the paper in no other 
way. 





LITERATURE THE HANDMAID oF Democracr.— 
” The only means of preserving Democracy, pure, ex- 
alted undefiled; enabling it give full effect to the bless- 
{ogs which it is capable of showering upon man—to 
cause it to shed a holy halo over its supporters, is to 
base it upon the solid foundation of Religion and Mo- 
eality. It has been not unfrequently suggésted against 
Democracy, that the equal liberty it naturally confers 
on man, has a tendency to licentiousness—a lukewarm- 
ness towards literature and the fine arts, in general— 
ind a disregard to those who have, by years of unwea- 
“fed study, perseverance and toil, been the benefactors 
_f che human race—those, who, in a monarchial gov- 
‘yoment, would be esteemed, honored and beloved for 
Steir natural and acquired talents, education and men- 
al superiority. That such may be the fact with the 
‘ulgar, uneducated and rude, we make no doubt, as 
‘tell here as in Europe—but with the educated youth 
@the lover of Literatare—those who are found in the 
toad to virtue—the respect shown to education, 
ability, and talent, is the same throughout all the civ- 
ized world. Let our youth have but a sound edu- 
tation, joined with a love of Morality and Religion, 
and Democracy has nothing to fear from its bitterest 
enemies—the taunt of the aristocrat falls harmless to 
the ground—the! insignia and. trappings of royalty 
will be valueless—nay, even ridiculous in the estima- 
tion of the true Republican—of him who knows the 
Rights of man to‘every common enjoyment which this 
world is capable of bestowing. 

The youth, trained toa love of literature and men- 
tal pleasure, by comparing bis lot with the subjects of 
Tyranny, will, in his own laad, enjoy the delightful 
idea, that he can, with a just expectation of rising to 
ap eminence in the Republic, exercise his capacity to 
obtain intellectual streagth, by the road which is 
equal to all. Here he has a right and an inducement, 
as indefeasible as the son’of a monarch, to expand and 
invigorate his highest powers in almost cerizin hopes 
of a future reward, not unjustly depressed by a privi- 
leged class—his reward depends on the general esti- 
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mation of his fellow citizens—no fortuitous circum- 
stances of high birth or wealth cam effect his progress 
in life. For this glorious prospect to te enjoyed in 
his afterlife, he gladly lays up in his yeuth his steres 
of knowledge—investigates every art and science--ex- 
hausts literature—penetrates nature,—unfolds the past 
records of history in ** her ample page rich with the 
spoils of time’——communes with the “ mighty dead” 
--sympathizes with every noble and charitable deed 
of his fel'ow man—-delights in virtuous achievements: 
and revels amid the magnificent creation of genius.--- 
Whatever his mind, in the “wide circuit of its mus- 
ings,” may conceive, his lips in the presence of the 
world dares to speak boldly what his noble spirit feels, 
he has a right to express, restrained only within the 
most limited and reasonable bounds without the fear 
of a Tyrant’s frown, or the sneer of the aristocrat at 
his plebian birth. He may send forth his truths, in 
“thoughts that breathe 2nd words that burn”—he may 
seek to convince and persuade without the fear of an 
ex-officio information or star chamber Inquisition to 
make publicly known his convictions, te declare his 
aspirations, to unfold fearlessly the truth on all occa- 
sions, respecting the highest or the lowest of his citi- 
zens; to promulge new doctrines, to question error, 
and to move men towards a triumphant assault on evil 
Institutions and corrnpt Laws. Asa moral being, he 
has a right to decide on the duties of the sphere in 
which he is placed---to act in religious affairs agree- 
ably to that conscience which the Almighty has given 
him—to oppose vice, though millions swell the ranks 
of its worshippers, and support and uphold truth, thg’ 
it be combatted by the proud, the venal, or the ambi- 
tious. 

These Rights belong to him'as Man/—they are nei- 
ther Gifts, nor Grants, nor Privileges ! 

It is well known, that Liberty joined to Education, 
will deveiope all the powers and resources of a coun- 
try, in order that she may ultimately attain the high- 
est grade in the scale of civilized nations. 

These truths being conceded, how much should we 
strive to keep alive that sound and useful spirit of ed- 
ucation which is so generally diffused through 
our country. Jf there were no other potent reason 
for all our exertions towards this point, the plain truth 
that ** Democracy is sustained and cherished by know!l- 
edge.” should stimulate us to give our youth a sound 
education. Man possessed of this precious boon can- 
not long be enveloped in error, even by the most sub- 
tle and intriguing Politician—no acts will ever infringe 
for any leugth of time upon Ais Rights, Liberties and 
Privileges. The minde of the multitude will very 
soon be brought to a right conception of the trath— 
and powerful and overwhelming will be the re-action 
against the wiles of the intriguer—the sophistry of 
the demagogue—or the open assaults of the impious. 





Scort, who was indicted for attempting to poison 
Stewart, some time since, by giving him a bottle of 
gin with arsenic ia it, in order to obtain by the death 
of Stewart, a natural curiosity which he was exbibit- 
ing, was tried this week in our court, found guilty, and 
sentenced to Sing Sing, during life. Franklin, who 
was accessary to the crime, was also tried, and senten- 
tenced for ten years. 





New Orleans.—-The epidemic is abating. The inter- 
ments daring the 24 hours ending at noon on the 2d 
inst. were 23, of which only 8 were hy yellow fever. 
It is strongly urged that all unacclimated persons 
should keep away a few weekslonger. A contrary 
course would be likely to prove extremely fatal. 
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M*Leop acquirrep.—The long agony is at length 
over—M"Leod has been acquitted. ‘I'his result has 
been expected for some days past, from the contradic. 
tory testimony given. As a safe and humane rule of 
law, M’Leod was entitled to the benefit of the doubt” 
which the straight swearing of his witnesses gave te 
the affair; aftheugh we presume to say, that not one 
man ina thousand, whe kas followed the testimony 
throug’, both positive and corroborative, will come to 
any other conclusion, than that he wes.present on that 
night of terror, and did aid and abetin WP struction 
of the Caroline. M'Nab’s testimony, on which much 
stress appears to be laid, amounts to nothing in fact, 
more than that he had better keep at a respectful dis- 
tance from our frontier ; and as regards the positive tes- 
timony of the Morrisons who proved the where-abouts 
of M'Leod, on the night of the 29th, they were either 
mistaken (which is the most charitable conclusion) as 
to the fime, or else acted upon the assertion made by 
the father (as sworn to) that “one of her majesty’s 
subjects was in trouble and must be extricated at all 
hazards.” There are many corroborative circumstan- 
ces, which go to show that M’Leod was an active par- 
tucipator in the outrage, other than the positive testi- 
mony of some e ght or ten unimpeached witnesses ; 
and one that we lock upon as the most conclusive, is 
'o be found ia the fact, that during the repeated boast- 
ings of M’Leod, “in season and out of season”—be- 
fore those whose actual agency in the affair there can 
he no question, and before those who uadonbtedly 
knew. who were present; yet not one solitary individ- 





g ual contradicts, or intimates but that M’Leod was the 


big gun ia the outrage, and killed some half a dozen 
yankees, more or less, as he avers. 

Bat as we said on the start, guilty as we believe the 
man, had we been one of his jurors, we should have 
given him the benefit of the Morrisons testimony. He 
was on trial for life, and the grave can rectify no hu- 
man mistakes. Robinson has now got a mate ; and they 
can walk through life, hand in hand with the brand of 
Cain stamped on each of their foreheads, technically 
‘not guilty ” in the eyes of the law, but notwithstand- 
ing objects of loathing and contempt—the very air they 
breathe, shunned as a moral pestilence. 

So far as M'Leod is concerned, his acquittal put, 
an end to the matter. But will our government allow 
the matter to rest here. Shall any apprehended con- 
sequences, deter us from demanding redress for our 
murdered citizens, and invasion of our soil? Wil} 
our Government quietly pocket this indignity---will 
they permit the outrage to sleep through a seven years’ 
** Diplomatic court of Chancery"---or will they insisé 
upon prompt and ample atonement? These are ques- 
tioas in the mouth of every American; and we trust, 
the government will take such energetic action in the 
premises, as will not only redouad to their own credit, 
but the insulted honor of the country. It is with gov- 
ernments, as it is with individuals---the man who will 
permit indignity to be heaped upon him, without ex- 
hibiting a proper spirit, will always make himself the 
foot ball, for insolence and intolerance. 





Heurine a rrienp.---During the recent trial of 
M'Leod, at Utica, among the witnesses examined by 
commission, was one by the name of Harris, who swore 
that 


** Resistance was made on board the Caroline. I 
was fired at by a man who cried cut, ‘ Turn up, boys, 
the enemy are coming.’ Saw the shot pass between me 
and Drew.” 

The Queen knighted M'Nab for a Jess service than 





this. Harris deserves at the least an earldom. 
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: Epwarbs THE ¥ORGER.--The Boston Daily Ad-| Sad Accident.~--Three children belonging to Jesse 


vertiser contains an, account of this ‘elow's handiwok 
in. England, where he preseifted himself, it seems, to 
Earl Spencer, with a forged letter of introduction pur- 
porting to be from Daniel Webster. The forged let- 
ter was enclosed by Earl Spencer to Mr, Websier. 
with a. minute account of Edward's doings, The ras- 
cal, it seems, succeeded in borrowing £250 from the 
Earl, on the strength of Mr. Webster's introduction. 
Mr. Websier says that Edwards tried to play off sim- 
ar frauds some time ago on, Mr. Van Buren and Mr. 
Foxyth, 





QA young lady, to. whom the loss is quite seri- 
ous, dropped, a black silk. work bag on Tuesday even- 
ing last, in which. was a pocket handkerchief, marked 
J. C. anda wallet, containing $31. She wilt pay $5 for 
iis return to 20 Soath Pearl st. 








‘+ Post office, Alexander, 
N. ¥.Qe*..7, 1641. 
Sir—R. S. Blenherhasset refuses to take the Am. 
Masonic Register out of this office. 
Y’s respectfully. 
Ed. Am. Mas. Reg. V. R. HAWKINS, P. M. 


We-have no knowledge of (3 R. S.. BLENHER- 
HASSET, other thac that we have now sent himour 
paper fur upwards of two years, without receiving a 
cent fo: it. If Mr. B. can. reconcile such pitiful treat- 
ment with his notions of proprie:y, or honorable deal 
ing. between maa and man, in taking the advaniage 
which distance gives:him, in playing so contemptible 
a part, we certainly do not envy the notoriety he will 





be likely to acquire, among those who may regard 
manly dealing a virtue. While on-this subject. we; 
might as well make oursel: es-distinctly understood ;—| 
that we shall hold up to public contempt, any similar 
dereliction from:.the paths af honor. There is such a 
thing as even, for a printer, to. lose both. patience and 
temper. 
Rutelliqeuce. 

Foreign Items.---It is stated by.the Bristol Standard, 
that in ashort time the merchants.of St. Petersburg 
will have-a direct line of steam, communication,. viz 
the north of Germany, Yarmouth, and Bristol, with 
New York. 

Among the curious rumors.cicculated in Madrid, is 
one of the discovery of the plot to carry off the young 
queen in France, to which-her mother, the ex--regent 
was stated to be cognizant. 

The tide of emigration continues to flow with great 
force towards the United States. Many hundreds of 
emigrants have. sailed within the last few weeks,; and 
the packet ship Rocious, Capt. Collins, for New 
York, took out upwards of 250. 

Miss Adelaide Kem Je returns we understand, to 
Italy, prior to the debut at Convent-garden Theatre, in 
the present season. 

The traffic on the London and Birmingham Railway, 
has again risen to within very little of twenty thousand 
pounds for a week. 

he district of the South Staffordshire coal-field’ is 
said to support by its mineral riches alove, a popula- 
tion of upwards of 300,000 individuals. 

Advices from St. Petersburgh of the 26th ult., state 
that the grand hall of St. George’s, in the lately re- 
built winter palace, bad given away, and that all the| 








splendid Italian paintiags and vases, valued at several! = 


millions of francs, had been destroyed. 





Fatal Accident.---A fatal- accident, says the Phil. 
Nat. Gazette, befell a child of Dr. William Kaapp, in 


Southwark, yesterday. ‘The Doctor was about enter 





ing his house, when the child, who was in the arms of | 
its Durse, made a spring towards hin aod fell on the | 
floor. Whea it was taken up it was ascertained that | 


its neck was broken. 


| office on the Pier, foot of Hamilton street. . jy 17 


I. Beckey. who resides near Dead River, in Me., in 
attempting to cross the river in a boat, on Tuesday, 
the 28th ult., were all drowned. ‘Fhe oldest was a 
girl of 13 the second a girl aged 1k, and the third a 
son in his: 7th yeas. 





The Herkimer County Bank robbers, who plead 
guilty, have been sentenced to 4 years imprisonment 
in the State Prison. 


Col Edwards, charged with various forgeries, ar- 
rived at New York, and was:committed to the Tombs 
on Saturday night. 


Dreadful Accident. —On Saturday afternoon last, 5 
lads, between the ages of 12 and 15 years, were play- 
ing about a sand bank. a short distance from the city, 
on the Bel-Ais read, when the bank gave way and 
buried three of them under it, from which they were 
not extricated until they were Cead.— Balt. pape 








Great ls he who enjoys his earthenware, as if it 
were plate-; and not less great is the man. to whom.all 
his plate is no more than earthenware. 





The Alitenians erected'a large statue to A¥Sop, and 
placed him though, a poor slave, ona lasting pe- 





destal; to show, that the way to- honor lies open in- 
differently to all. | 





The stdumship Caledonia, Capt. McKellar, left this 
port this afternoon at half past I o'clock for Halifax, 
and Liverpool. She has 32 passengers for Liver- 
pooffand 15 for Halifax. She takes out 10,000 let- 
ters and five bags of newspapers. —Boston T'ranscript 











DIED. 


At Baliston Centre, on the t8th inst. Edward’ Hen- 
ry, son of E. C, Delavan, aged 21. years. 

On the 11th inst. Mary Ann Maher, wife of Mat- 
thew Higgins, aged 24 years, 

On the 12th inst. Catharine Eliza, wife of Angus 
McNaughiton, aged 22. 

On the 12th inst. Mrs. Louisa Hilton, daughter of 
John Sickles, deceased, aged 34. 

At- Rensselaerville, on the llth inst. Elizabeth, 
daughter of Wim. Osborn. 

At Bristol, R, L., on the Itth iest, Hon. John D’- 
Wolf, aged 82. 

At New Orleans, on the 1d inst. Alden T. Gilkey, 
formerly of Windsor, Vt. Also, Albert’ G. Mann, a 
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AUTHORISED AGENTS. 


The following Brethren have kindly offered to act as Agents fq 
the American Masonic Register. They are duly authorised 
receive subscriptions and montes on its account. 


James. Shaw 117 Houston N York 
Wa. Boardman 33 Joues st N. ¥, 
Joel D. Smith Castleton 

James “— pron I 

Stephen T. Leggett Tro 

s. S Smith Contes fh 
Joseph Blackbura, Po: an 8} 
Jehn 8S. Weed West Greenfield 
Ebenezer Mix Batavia 


Isaac Cromie Louisville Ky 
AG Smith Mount Clemens Mich 
Jj)H Lawrence Memphis Tenn 
Cornelius Cu: ler Mobile 
ry pt — Savannah 
> Dav’ rtsmouth Ohi 
D.M Sheffield a 
A S Pfister Columbus Miss 
Jacob Nichols Wellsburgh Va 


Blanchard Powers Cowlsville Richard B Dallam St Louis Mo 
Myron L. Burrell Lockport: H Colman Liberty Mo 

© R Vary Roredino George Fisher Houston Texas 

E W Northrop Le Roy Oo apie Paris K 

Samuel Graves Auburn Dr J A Whetstone Washington Ale 


A P Pfister Tuscaloosa, Alabama | Lewis S Delepluin Wheeling Va 
Charles Steinagel.Cinciunatti, Ohio,| Rev Peyton P Smith, Monticello 
Wm D Johnson, Lagrange, Tenn. |M M Laugh in Steubenville, Ohio 
Sanders Shanks Shelbyville Ky Joseph Cable, Carrollton Ohio. 

T P Shaffner Cumberland, Md EB Shaw Hudson 

K Biggs Williamston \ G E C M’Cormick Greenup Co. Ky. 
CS Curtis Jackson Miss Geo A Wilson Holly Springs Mise 
J Cellner- Vickshurg J H Stirman Fayettevi; e Ark 
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ORNING & COOK Book-B.nders, 67 State, corner of Jam: 4 

‘street, (formerly Middle Lane,) Albany. BLANK Books ‘ 
every description made to order, Paper of any size ruled to an 
pattern. 

Particular attention paid to the binding of music books, la 
periodicals, old books, newspapers, &c. &c. They would respec: 
fully solicit a share Of pubsie patronage. 

By the recent improvements in the above establishment, t? 


propriétors are ready to do all kinds of BOOK BINDIN 


jin the most neat.and substantial manner. Persons having to bi 


for their libraries, will.do.well.to call atthe above establisim 
Generatsatis‘action warranted. Prices to conform to «* 


times. Albany, 1840. 





NEW ENGLAND TAVRN REMOVED 


HE Subscriber respectfully informs his friends, custom. 

and the travelling public generally, that he has removed f 
his o'd stand, nine duors below, on the same side of the street, - 
the large and commodious house, heretofore known as the Na’ 
al Hoel, No. 159 Market street, and for a number of year, 
oceupied by Mrs- Crosby as a Boarding House. His reason. 
removing are, that he can better accommodate his customers, 
more of them, without any additional expense on their part. “"" 
house is four stories high, with a proportionate depth. It is div: ’ 
into a large number of rooms, admirably calculated for famili 5 
Men of business, or persons travelling for pleasure. travellers 
rail-road, steambvat or stage, will *nd the New England wei 
apted to their accommodation ;. being within five or ten min 
walk of the- rail read, and, within sixty or seventy rods of U; 
steamboat landings. Breakfast will always be prepared ey- 
morning during» the season. of navigation, at 6 o’clock, for ¢°. 
wishing it, and intending. to take the 7 o’clock morning boat 
New York, Also,one.at 7 o'clock. An execllent stable is also 
tatched to the honse, and every cunvenience for those trave!™ 
with their teams. &c. The subscriber embraces the present 
portunity to return his sincere thanks to those-who have so Iv 
a'ly patronized him at his old stand, and requests a continuancy 
their favors at the new'one. His olJ customers and the 4 
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native of Hanover, Mass. 

On Saturday, Gen. Caliender Iivine, Commissary 
General of Purchases of the United: States, aged 67 
years. 

AtClifton Park, onahe 9th inst. James Nessle, aged 
30. 

fn New ¥ork, on the 11th inst. Anthony W. Bleeck- 
er, aged 44,. 

At New Orleans, on the 30:h ult. Mr. A. M.. Good- 

rich, aged 30, 





AN INDUCEMENT.—To any Brother procuring us TEN 
or mere sutiscribers for the Register, and forwarding the money, 
after this date, we will ; resent for such trouble an elegant c p- 
perplate engraved MASTER’S or R. A. APRON, (as the Bre« 
ther may chvose) printed on fine French white kid leather, and 
trimmed in the best possible manner. The Apron will be care- 
fully done up, and deliveredto any raercaniie house, (to, be sent 
with other goods} in this city, or the city of New York, or in any 
other way that,may be desired. 


EN 


Peoples? Line Stea:mbontse 
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The boats of the Peoples’ Line being new all in complete order 
will continue to rua between Albany and New-York, until furthe 
notice as follows : 

Tne ROCHESTER, Capt. St. John, and SOUTH AMERI 
CA, Capt. Brainard, will form a daily Night Line, one Of them 
leaving thg foot of Hamilton street every evening (except Sun 
days) at * o'clock. throneh without landing. 

HALF DAILY NIGHIT LENE, at 5 o'clock. 

The NORTH AMERCA, Capt. 'Traesdeil, will run a Half, 


Daily Night Line, leaving the foot of State street, every ot!.er even- | the notes of solvent banks in the neighborhoo..at par 


ing at 5 o’clock, making the regular land.ngs. . 
For further particulars. apply to the captams on board or at the 


generally are respectfully invited to give hima cal], and he p 
himself to do all in his power-to make their ray while at his he 
both pleasant and agreeable. His terms will be as they have 
ways been, viz, single mea!s 25 cents rec | 12 1-2 cents. 
jel9—ly A.W. STARKS 





HEREFF’S OF FICE—City and County of Albany, Av. 
25, 1841.—E'ection Notice-+A geaeral cleciion is tv be |. 

in the county of Albany, on the first,’ second and third days of ~ 
vember next, at which will be chosen the officers mentioned in 

notice feum the Secretary of State, of which the following 1s ac: » 
AMOS ADAMS, Sheriz 





State of New. York, Secretary's Office, ; 
Albany, Augnst 25, 1841. 5 


To the Sieriff of the County of Albany: : 
Sir—Notice is hereby given you, that the .e:m of servic: - 
Friend [fumphrey, a Senator from the Third Senate District 
this state, will expire on the last day of December next, and . 
a Senator is to be chosen in that District to which the count, 
Albany belongs, at the Gencral Election to be held on the fix 
second and third days of November next. * At the same election « 
following Officers are. to be chosen, viz: three members of Ass¢ - 
bly for the said county. 
au3l JOHN C, SPENCER} Secretary of State 


THE AMERICAN MASONIC REGISTER, 


Is Published everysSaturday, by Lb, G. HOFFMAN 











THE TERMS OF THIS PAPER are Two,Dollars inadvance. &. 
of postage to those subscribers residing out of the city No paper ca: 
| sent unless the mouey accompanies the order. exeept it be seponeh an 
thorised Agent Where eastern funds cannot be obtained we will rece 
> Postmes: 
are authorised b Jaw to remit money in pa m-nt fora newspaper ~ 
from postage which will be done if the, are applied to fir that pury + 

Back Numbers at all times furnished 


| Corner of Market and Division sts. Albany. 








56 
POETRY. 


(The following is one of the fugitive pieces of Miss Landon, pub- 
lished many years ago. Little did she dream when her “ Wish’ 
was made, that her destiny would lead her almost literally to the 
spot, 

———“‘ where the rock 
Admits no mortal tread.” 


THE WISH. 
BY MISS L. E. LANDON. 


Oh, it is not the lip or brow 

On which you may read the change ; 
But it is the heart below 

That much of new and strange 
Lies hidden. Woe the hour betide 
That ever they had ought to hide. 


My step is in the lighted hall, 
oses are round my hair, 
And my laugh rings as if of all 

I were the gayest there; 
And tell me if’ "enid these around 
Lighter word or smile be found. 


But come not on my solitude, 
Mine after-hour of gloom, 
When silent lip and sullen brow 
Contrast the light and bloom, 
Which seemed a short while past to be 
As if they were a part of me. 


As the red wreaths that bind my hair 
Are artificial flowers, 

Made for, and only meant to wear 
When amid festal hours ; 

Just so the smiles that round me play 

Are false, and flung aside, as they. 


And when the reckless crowd among 
I speak of one sweet art, 

How lightly can I name the song, 
Which yet has wrung my heart! 
That lute and heart alike have cords 

Not to be spoken of in words. 


Or spoken but when the dew goes 
On its sweet pilgrimage. 
Or when its ray the moonbeam throws 
Upon the lighted page, 
On which the burning heart has poured 
The treasures of its secret hoard. 


These are the poet's hours! oh! these— 
Secret. and still, and deep— 

The hot noon lulled by singing bees, 
Or the blue midaight’s sleep. 

When odour, wind, and star, and flower 

Are ruling is the poet's hour. 


But ill betide when he 
Shall wish to hear his song 
Borne from its own sweet secrecy 
On words of praise along : 
Alas for fame! 'tis as the sun 
That withers what it shines upon. 


My lute is but a humble lute, 
et o'er it have been thrown 
Those laurel leaves that well might suit 
With one of loftier tone. 
And yet, is there one cord appears 
Unwet with sad and secret tears ? 


Are there not in yon midnight sky 
Planets, whose ruling sway 

From our birth shape our destiny ;— 
Some that with darkling ray 

In one fixed mournful aspect shine 7 

Such natal star I feel is mine. 


And once my horoscope was read,—. 
- he said that I should have 
o’er my pathway shed, 
And then an early grave ; . 
Feelings wora with a sense their own, 
As cords burst by their own sweet tone. 


I have one wish, "tis wild and vaia, 
Yet still that wish will be, 
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That I might rest in yon wide main, 
My tomb the mighty sea ; 

As if at once my spirit went 

To blend with that vast eJement. 


One day I saw a grave just made, 
How drear, how dark, how cold: 
There when the coffin had been laid, 
They trampled down the mould, 
A week more, ’twas a step and seat 

Fer heartless and careless feet. 


Be my death-pillow where the rock 
Admits no mortal tread— 
No carved epitaph to mock 
The now unconscious dead ; 
Or be my grave the billows deep, 
Where the sun shines and the winds sweep. 





From theAlbany American Magazine. 
FUTUSITY. 


A darksome shadow from the world unknown 
Pervades my soul. Ah whata startling theme 
Futurity! Her realm mysterious, dread, 

The mine with cowering flight dares scarce explore : 
And yet ’tis oft magnificently bright, 

And clothed in glories such as hope imparts. 
Wondrous abode; and strangely dubious, 

Where light and darkness wage uncertain war— 
Glowiag now bright and beautiful, and now 
Involved in mists and clouds, and now again 
Commingle day and night, radiance and gloom ! 

But through the glass of Revelation view 

Two regions there, distinct 4nd separate— 

Adverse as life and death, as joy and woe. 

The one a dismal gulf, where beetling crags 

Lift their black crests in menacing array ; 

Where clouds and right eternal, brood—where roar 
Dark rushing waters ’gainst th’ opposing rocks, 

And where fierce raging thro’ the blacken’d air 

The winds carouse amid the general gloom. 


Turns my recoiling sight! A fairer scene 
In blissfal contrast woos you. As o’er the sway 
Of boiling ocean bursts some sparkling isle, 
It swells surprising with its radiant charms. 
Cloth’d in celestial hues the sky serene 
Stretches o’er hills and vales and streams: 
While on the spreading paradise, sweet Spring 
Forever smiles: An ever rising sun 
Bends o'er and radiates, and his beauteous beams 
Soft blending as the strains that angels chant— 
Impart their varied glories to the scene. 


SUMMER ’S GONE. 
BY MRS. 


Hark, through the dim woods dying, 
With a moan, 
Faintly the winds are sighing— 
Summer ’s gone— 
There when my bruised heart feeleth, 
And the pale moon her face revealeth, 
Darkly my footstep stealeth 
o weep alone: 
Hour after hour I wander 
By men unseen— 
And sadly my young thoughts ponder, 
On what hath been; , 
Summer's gone! 





NORTON. 


There in our own green bowers, 
Long ago, 

Our path through the tangled flowers 
Treading slow ; 

Oft hand in hand entwining— 

Oft side by side reclining— 

We've watched in its crimson shining 
The sunset glow. 

—_ the sun now burneth 

‘or me alone— 

Spring after spring returneth, 

hou art gone ; 
Summer's gone! 


Still on my warm cheek playeth ° 


The restless breeze ! 
Still in its freshness s:rayeth 
Between the trees, 





—————————————————— 


Still the blue streamlet gusheth— 

Still the proud river rusheth— 

Still the calm silence husheth— 
The heart's disease : 

But who shall bfing our meetings 
Back again? 

What shall recall thy g eetings— 
Loved in vain? 
Summer's gone ! 





YHE CHOICE OF A FRIEND. 
BY MAJ. CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Give not thy friendship to the fickle '—They 
Will, windlike, veer from faith to faithlessness ; 
Forsaking thee ere yet their last caress 

Hath cooled upon thy cheek, or ceased to press 
Upon thy breast! Let not thy friendship’s ray 
Linger upon the vain! Their love's excess 
Springs but from flattered fancy, and decay 
Atiends their warmest shows of tenderness, 

If but one check their petty pride receive 

From truthful care! Thy friendship do not give 
To the capricious, to the proud, the light! 
The first all causelessly thy breast will leave, — 4% 
The second shun thee in thine hour of blight,— 

The third, from very lightness, thy fond heart deceive! 
May I not love the changeful? Are not they 

Most like myself, e’en in their changefulness ?— 

Not so!not sa! My love hath nes’er grown less, 
Nor chilled to such as won its tenderness, 
Nor left them,—though they wandered ! 
Unfolds the vanity, which to suppress 
Within my nature, I attempt in vain ; 
And must I flee my fellows, and disdain 
The faulty, since*their very faults are mine ? 

Caprice aad pride, and light frivolity, 

Do they not oft their triune force combine 

To slay true peace and drown humility 

Within my spirit? Let me then still feel 

A love for Man, though Time his and my faults reveal! 


Every day 
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CALENDAR OF COMMUNICATIONS. 
EACH MONTH. 











NAME. PLACE TIME. 
Temple Eneampment, ; Albany | ¢d Friday, 
Temple R.A, Chapter, | Albany | 2d & 4th Tuesda 
save oe Lodge | peed te = Fear ay. 
en ple Lodge, | any 8 ursday. 
Washington odge, | Albans | 2nd and 4th Thursday 
Apollo Lodge Troy | Ist & 3d Tuesday. 
Apollo Chapter, | Troy | 2d & 4th Tuesday. 
Apollo Encampment, | Troy | 3d Mouda g. 
Evening Star Lodge, West Troy | 2nd & 4th Wednesday. 
Phocnix Lodge, | Lansingburg | Ist & 3d Thursday. 
Olive Branch Bethany Ge». | Ist Wednesday. 
3 E pment, | Lockport Nia. | 2nd Thursday 
Ohio Lodge, No 101, | Wheeling Va-| Ist Monday. : 4 
Wheeling Chapter, 19, ils 2d Thursday. 7 
Wheeling Encampment a | Ist Saturday. 
Washiugton Council, hs | 2d Monday ev o month ‘ 
Utica Lodge, 47, Utica, | last Thursday. q 
Oneida Chapter, 57. “ | Ist Thursday. : 
Utica Encampment, e | 3d a 
Mount Moriah, Louisville, Ky. | Ist & 3d Monday- 
Louisville Encampment do 4th Saturday. 
King Solomon’s chapter do 2d Monday 
Tyrian Council do Ath Tuesda’ 
Clark Lodge do fat and. Sd Thereds 
ar 8! 
Lodge of ‘Antiquity do Ist Saturday / 
Memphis Chapter, songs, Tenn = eer 
e s Lodge, 0 uesday. 
ee Chapter ae Geo- | 24 . po Neer i 
jomon 0 Ist ursday. 
Zerubbabel Lodge do | 2d and 4th Thursda 
— Lodge do Ist and 3d Monday. 
Ibyville Chapter, Shelbyville, Ky | ist Monday 
Solomon’s Lodge, do 2d Monday... 
Lafayette ( hapter No 11|Layrange 3d Monday 
Lagrange Lodge No 81 do lana Monday 








ENERAL AGENCY, for Foreign and Domestic Law. eol- 
lecting and transacting business. Office Main street, op- 
posite the “ TeLeEGRAPH” e, Houston, Repub. of Texas. 

The undersigned has made arrangements in the United States, . 
England, France, Germany, and Mexico, for attending to claims 
of every kind, and to the settlement of the estates of dece 
diers and Othere. : ss alia” 

All kinds of documents, public or private, made out in original, 
in the English, French, Spanish, German, Russian, and Itahea 
lan or translated either of them into any one required. 

Old settlers wi!l find the services of the unde: d useful in 
completing their land titles, in cases where any of the formalities 
of the Mexican laws are wanting ; or the execution thereof by the 
authorities omitted, by procuring authentic copies of the Same, 
from the Mexican records to complete the chain of titles. . 

New settlers and land speculators can avail themselvos of his 
services, by having examined, the Spanish titles to Texas Jan 
and ing him in relation to the genuineness and validity 
the same, previous to entering into final contract: r 

Com eyancing of every description executed. : 

jyl0 GEORGE FISHER, 


